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OS THE PRIORITY OF GREEK STUDIES. 

A Grteco sermone puernra incipere malo ; quia Latinos, qui pluribus in usu est, vel nobis 

nolentibus se prabet :— 
* * * 

Nonlonge Latina subsequi debent, et cito p&riter ire. Ita fiet, ut cum tequati cura linguam 
utramque tueri oseperimus, nutra alteri ofneiat. QuintU. 

It has long been matter of deep regret, that among the va- 
rious paths of science so successfully explored in general, com- 
paratively few among us have pursued the track which leads to 
distinction in classical learning. The path, we know, to this 
proud station is arduous, and the eminence sufficiently difficult 
of ascent. Some few have indeed given splendid examples of 
perseverance, and have gained the summit with honour and 
advantage : many have been content with a precarious foot- 
ing, or at best have hut partially succeeded ; while by far 
the greatest portion have given up the undertaking in utter 
despair. It may not be uninteresting to inquire, whether 
many of these difficulties do not arise from the manner in 
which the languages called learned are generally taught in 
this country. To omit in this place any notice of the Latin, 
it is to be feared that the length of time suffered to elapse be- 
fore our youth are initiated even into the rudiments of Greek, is 
one reason why this language is frequently learned in a hasty 
and careless manner, and too often laid aside after it has an- 
swered its present purpose, admission to the University. By 
this fatal neglect, an opportunity is lost, never afterwards to be 
regained, of imprinting on the mind the most sublime and beau- 
tiful conceptions of human intellect ; the taste for antiquity 
itself is impaired, and classical learning viewed with sordid 
indifference : 

Ignoti nulla cupldo est. 
The early age also, at which our young-men are in the habit 
of entering the University, prevents, in many cases, their 
being sufficiently grounded in this advantageous study: the 
prosecution of which afterwards is at all times interrupted 
by the multiplicity of avocations, which the student finds in 
the other branches of knowledge, probably of more immedi- 
ate and practical importance in his future career ; and the 
variety of mere ornamental acquisitions, which at his age 
are considered necessary on his approaching debut on the 
grand stage. 
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But it is not solely on its own account that we regret 
Greek has not been more cherished among us. We lament 
it rather, as we conceive it utterly impossible without its as- 
sistance to obtain a correct knowledge of Latin, a language 
by all considered absolutely necessary. Nay, we cannot ex- 
pect precision in our own from any other than a Greek scholar, 
for there are many words* derived from that fountain which 
cannot be used in a peculiarly correct sense without a knowl- 
edge of their etymologies. Where are we to find the solution 
of the various technical terms used in every art and science, 
unless by referring to the source whence they have flowed 
down in the stream of ages ? Latin,f in short, is but a dia- 
lect of the Greek ; and has acquired from it all it possesses 
of the majestic, perspicuous, and beautiful. Nor is there be- 
tween the languages any just comparison, the vigorous ener- 
gy of the Greek as much excelling the elegance of the Latin, 
as the bold hand of nature stamps upon its works a grandeur 
of impression far superior to the fancied improvements of 
modern art. Greek is indeed the Promethean torch to litera- 
ture : without it all is lifeless and obscure, while its genial in- 
fluence pervades, and gives light and animation to the remot- 
est region of science. 

We not only suggest that the commencement of the study 
of this language is so long delayed with us, that previously 
to their entering College, it is almost impossible, with the 
means we have, to impart any thing like proficiency to our 
youth ; but we will go much farther : we will boldly recom- 
mend that the preference should be given to it in priority of 
instruction over the Latin. Let not our readers be startled, 
when we assure them we have made this a subject of long 
consideration. In other countries, as in the institution of 
De Fellenberg at Hofwyl, we have seen and heard of many 
instances in which this method of teaching the dead langua- 
ges has been crowned with decisive success ; and in this coun- 
try, always keeping in mind the very imperfect manner in 
which, from circumstances, our youth at present study Greek, 
we are convinced much good would result from a change of 
system in this respect. We respect the venerable axioms 
consecrated by the judgment and practice of our ancestors ; 
yet their dictates are not so arbitrary, nor their decisions so 

* Grxco fonte cadunt, parc£ detorta. — Hor. 

t Linguae CEolics sermo Latinus est simillimus. — Quintil. 
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infallible, as to forbid our exercising the privilege of judging 
for ourselves. We call to mind that this weighty chain of 
prescription was forged in other times, and under other cir- 
cumstances. Why then should we hesitate in refusing to drag 
it after us any longer, now that a change has taken place in 
many of the material causes of its first formation ? It is 
evident that the practice of teaching Latin before Greek 
arose, not from the former being a necessary introduction to 
the latter, but because, from the nature of the times and the 
ignorance of the period, it was of more general utility aud 
therefore better understood than Greek. Before the taking 
of Constantinople, such was the darkness of Europe as to 
this language, that Petrarch is said to have possessed the on- 
ly copy of Homer known to exist in Italy. He himself, 
scholar and poet as he was, did not begin the study of Greek 
until late in life ; and the possession of such a manuscript 
must have been invaluable to an ardent spirit, before condem- 
ned to read the divine conceptions of tlie bard through the 
medium of a Latin translation. When the capital of the 
eastern empire fell into the hands of the Turks, Greek, be- 
fore spoken there with correctness, and even Attic elegance 
by persons of rank, sunk into comparative obscurity. Not- 
withstanding the revival of classical learning, the invention 
of printing, and the patronage of the house of Medici, the 
removal of the Greek professors to Italy consequent to the 
fall of Constantinople, seems to have had little or no effect in 
establishing any very general study of the language. What 
was lately the most splendid, copious, and sublime of living 
languages, after twenty-three centuries of fame, was suffered 
to perish through neglect ; and became in a short time what it 
has ever since been considered, a dead language. In England 
we find that Greek was first introduced at Oxford by William 
Grocyn, the friend of Erasmus, who was appointed the first 
professor about the year 1491. The study does not seem to 
have flourished for some years afterwards ; and though, after a 
lapse of several years, we read in Ascham of the queen's 
(Elizabeth) and lady Jane Grey's passion for Greek, we 
imagine these were rather rare instances,* and more to be 
attributed to the tutor, than to the character of the times, or 

• Joanna Lady Lumley translated three Orations of Isocrates into Lat. 
in ; and the Iphigenia of Euripides into English. She was the wife af- 
ford Lumley, and daughter of lord Arundel. She died in 1620. 
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the sex's general studies. Previous to the reformation, many 
circumstances hail conspired to give to the Latin great ad- 
vantages over the Greek. The novelty of the latter in Eu- 
rope, not assisted by the. imperfect types in use, the excessive 
ignorance of the monkish patrons of literature, the jealousy 
of the conclave against the Greek church, and the vast au- 
thority of the papal see, exerted, (with the splendid exception 
of Leo X. and the other members of the Medicean family,) 
against the propagation of the Greek language, were obsta- 
cles not easily surmounted in those days of abject super- 
stition. We remember to have read somewhere of a very 
learned and piously disposed monk, who thought it necessary to 
caution his devout hearers against a new and profane language 
then lately invented, called Greek ! From such guardians lite- 
rature had nothing to expect. Classical learning was by them 
condemned, as destructive to true piety, and hostile to the 
theology of the church. In Germany, the use of the civil 
law was one of the first and chief causes of the study of the 
Latin ; and on this foundation did the Germans rear the mag- 
nificent structure of classical learning, which is now the ad- 
miration of every scholar. The use of the civil law natural- 
ly enough introduced a preference of the language in which 
it was written : Judicial proceedings were carried on in no 
other tongue ; and as it was found peculiarly adapted to this 
service, it soon became by common consent a universal lan- 
guage of communication between foreigners of various na- 
tions, and consequently aneceesary and primary part of edu- 
cation. It was adopted by annalists, theologians, grammari- 
ans, commentators, and lexicographers : for nothing can be 
more natural, than that men, without reference to any par- 
ticular country, should write in the language common to all 
scholars, and that Greek in its infancy should be explained 
through the Latin, then in universal popularity. Such are 
some of the causes why the Latin came to be taught pre- 
viously to Greek. But we contend that the necessity which 
hefore existed, now no longer exists. It had no refer- 
ence to futurity ; it was founded on the exigencies of lit- 
erature at the time of the first appearance of Greek as 
a study in Europe ; and it never could have been contem- 
plated that in the nineteenth century, prescription of such 
a nature, and on such a subject, should influence us against 
candidly considering the eligibility of a change of sys- 
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tern. However we may be in error as to this change, 
our object cannot be mistaken, which is, to promote the 
study of the Greek language in our schools, convinced 
that on this depends the advancement of our classical and 
polite learning, in which it would be madness to assert we are 
on a par with our European brethren* Whether this be ef- 
fected by the adoption of any new system, or by increased 
diligence in the old one, it will equally be matter of sincere 
congratulation to us ; and of this we are assured, that those 
who disapprove most of our suggestions, will still go hand in 
hand with us in our exertions to attain the main and common 
object, which we repeat, is the obtaining for our country of a 
higher classical and poetical character. 

The principal evils which call for correction in the present 
system of Greek instruction appear then to be these. The 
very unnecessary delay before even the Grammar is put into 
a boy's hand in our schools in general, so much so, that it is 
not rare to meet with those who are reading Virgil, without 
having acquired the Greek alphabet : the early period at 
which it is thought eligible to place them at the University ; 
and what is a necessary consequence, the inefficiency of the 
previous preparation. 

The effect of the rapid promotion from the school to the 
college, added to the delay before Greek is at all attempted, 
is this : That the youth having run through a few initiatory 
books, the very first of which is, in ipso limine, so notorious- 
ly incorrect in its printing* as frequently to mislead the un- 
suspecting, arrives in due time at the University with no 
greater proficiency than can be acquired by having read part 
of the Greek Testament, and Dalzell's Collectanea Grseca 
Minora. The New Testament, containing many words and 
idioms not Greek, cannot be commended as a pure model ; and 
though very properly read, can only be absolutely necessary 
in the original for future students in divinity. The Collec- 
tanea, even with the additions lately made in this country, 
contains so little, and that so easy and simple, that it may be 
read by any boy of twelve with the greatest facility. 

It cannot be expected that boys, leaving school thus imper- 
fectly grounded in Greek, should make great progress at the 
University ; or afterwards, should circumstances permit. 

* We cannot do better than quote the opinion of Dr. Knox, that * a 
beautiful type in Greek books, intended for the use of schools, is found tc 
he very advantageous.' 
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continue their studies in the language. Indeed, without ex- 
traordinary parts and industry, it will be morally impossible 
to do so. Taste will naturally be wanting to explore the 
more difficult paths of learning, in which all will assuredly 
be darkness save the mere grammatical routine, which, as it is 
most adapted to it, is perhaps best acquired and retained in 
youth. We are indeed persuaded that the proficiency of a 
young man in Greek, thus educated, will not be greater even 
after his degree, than he might have attained at a respecta- 
ble academy, were our system once established under an in- 
telligent an.l skilful maser. We recommend, therefore, as 
likely to remove some of the difficulties alluded to, the post- 
poning for a year or two the entrance of a boy into College, 
particularly if designed for a learned profession ; and the 
making of the Greek language tbejirst and principal study in 
classical schools, and the object of increased attention and 
honourable emulation at the Universy. But let it not be im- 
agined that we undervalue Latin. We are aware that for 
common every-day purposes, a very insignificant acquaint- 
ance with it may be more advantageous than the most pro- 
found skill in Greek ; but as advocates for literature in gen- 
eral, we are rationally convinced that the road to eminence* 
lies through Greek alone. 

To return ; let us, for instance, take a boy of nine or ten 
years of age, before which time we would scarcely recom- 
mend any experiment which is to demonstrate the plausibili- 
ty of a system like ours ; and supposing him well enough 
grounded in English grammar, without which it will be in 
vain to attempt to teach him any other, we would put into his 
hand an easy, and what we think very material, a concise 
English-Greek Grammar. Without fatiguing him with the 
Syntax at present, he should be allowed to pass some months 
in thoroughly digesting the Accidence. As this is of no 
great length, he should go through it at least three times ; 
and a mode of examination similar to that of Simpson's 
Questions to the Eton Grammar will be found peculiarly use- 
ful in fixing in the memory the variations of the verb, which 
forms the great difficulty with boys. With moderate talents 
he will then be able to bear an introduction to the next step, 
which should be to translate short and easy sentences of pure 

* Hoc unum expertus video, nullis in rebus nos esse aliquidsine Grsci- 
tate. Eraspi ; Epist. 
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Greek agreeably to the Syntax, which should thenars* be com- 
mitted to memory, and applied, as learned, to the sentences rule 
by rule. The examples of these Syntax rules, if translated 
and parsed accurately, will naturally be the readiest means of 
understanding the rule itself, and of unravelling the sentences, 
which at first should be nothing more than repeated exercises 
upon each successive rule. As many words will occur in 
these examples beyond the reach of boys in this stage, it will 
be incumbent on the master orally to explain and parse them 
to his pupils ; and we cannot help remarking here the perni- 
cious habit, frequently indulged, of suffering boys as well in 
the Greek as the Latin grammar, to omit altogetner commit- 
ting the examples to memory. When thoroughly master of 
the Syntax, the examples, and their parsing, the sentences 
will be translated with ease and parsed with propriety ; and 
then, and not till then, we would recommend our pupil to be- 
gin the Latin Grammar, which should be similar in arrange- 
ment to the Greek one, the master always pointing out any 
coincidence which may occur between it and the one he has 
already studied. In this stage the rapidity with which a boy 
of talent will imbibe the derivative from the primitive lan- 
guage will afford the best proof of the efficacy of the system. 
While rapidly advancing in Latin, his superiority in Greek 
must be maintained by the progressive reading of higher 
books at the discretion of the master, similar in plan to the 
Collectanea Grseca Minora, the utility of which would be 
much increased by a new edition, with an English transla- 
tion of the Notes and Vocabulary. The Collectanea Majora 
will follow, and as the pupil will have gained by this time a 
sufficient knowledge of Latin, the elegance of the Notes will 
be of great advantage to him. Greek exercises in the man- 
ner of Turner's Latin, may here be introduced with proprie- 
ty ; and afterwards those of Dr. Huntingford, bishop of 
Hereford, will be found particularly useful in making Greek, 
and practising the Rules of Accent, a very material part of 
accurate Greek education. But in this stage the pupil must 
build his future knowledge of the language on strict gram- 
matical analysis : he must now attend to its nireties, and on 
no account pass over one word without investigating its ety- 
mology or composition. On this he must depend for complete 
accuracy, on this found his future claim to the title of schol- 
ar ; for we think there can be no doubt but that his progress 
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in Latiti will be exactly proportioned to his acquired skill in 
the Greek, not to mention that his inferior knowledge of the 
one will be greatly assisted by his researches into the other. 
By the time when it may be necessary to enter College, with 
a good master and judicious treatment, he will thus have 
made himself a tolerably good Grecian ; and if, as an ex- 
treme case, he has not succeeded so well in Latin, the course 
of studies there, being necessarily more favourable to the cul- 
tivation of Latin than of Greek, will amply remedy the de- 
ficiency. 

To the adoption of this change of system we can ourselves 
anticipate many objections. The principal, that long usage 
is so decidedly in favour of the priority of the Latin, that no 
inversion of the order has ever been contemplated among us, 
has been before noticed ; and we repeat, it is not because pre- 
scription has imposed upon us, that the Latin grammar shall 
precede, that we are bound to obey ; now that necessity no 
longer compels us to submit. Nor are we to be deterred by 
any dread of ridicule, or the reproach of singularity and 
affectation from recommending any alteration, trifling as this 
is, when the object to be gained is of such importance. But 
this objection, however urged, cannot affect the merits of the 
plan, which, after all, is merely suggested for the consideration 
of parents and classical instructors of youth. Knox, in his 
excellent treatise on Liberal Education, has expressed himself 
with some petulance against ' innovators in this department;' 
and his objection claims attention, not so much by its weight, 
as the character of the man who makes it. Indeed, his usual 
accuracy seems here to have deserted him, for he argues on 
the assumption, that a boy of fourteen, who has been taught 
Greek first, might indeed have made some proficiency in it, 
but would be totally ignorant of Latin. We acknowledge, if 
this be granted, that our system must be bad ; but we protest 
against so obvious a petitio principii, and will cheerfully join 
issue on the question. This hasty opinion of Knox is not 
sufficient to overthrow the authority derived from the greater 
name of Erasmus, whose view of this subject it was intended 
to expose. That scholar was of opinion, that as Greek is 
the foundation of all liberal knowledge, so the best way to 
acquire it is to study it previously to Latin. In these days 
the learned Wyttenbach has supported the same principle. 
But it seems unnecessary to multiply the authorities of names, 
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which, however great, can only prove an individual opinion. 
Our system stands on its own merits, and on the importance 
of the end we are convinced it will answer. 

Another more plausible objection is, that (he Greek 
words of every lexicon now in use are explained in Latin ; 
and, consequently, that our system would be impracticable, 
unless English-Greek lexicons were introduced. To this we 
have a ready answer, that English-Greek vocabularies would 
be found at the end of every book we should recommend for 
primary use in schools; and that while we are writing these 
rewarks, subscriptions are called for to a new and im- 
proved edition of the lexicon most in use, that of Schreve- 
lius, which, we rejoice to hear, is to be edited by a gentleman 
eminently qualified for the task, by deep and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the 1 nguage. A work of this description has 
long been a desideratum in literature; and, although we regret 
that the acute philologer in question has not chosen a more 
copious original as a foundation for his labours, yet we are 
gratefully sensible of the assistance his new lexicon will afford 
towards removing the difficulties which now attend the pros- 
ecution of Greek studies. The circumstance of the meanings 
being rendered in Latin by Hedericus, in his excellent lexi- 
con, (without alluding to Constantinc, Stephen, and Scapula, 
as being more or less unfit for use in schools,) will undoubtedly 
be of great service in improving the pupil in Latin ; for by 
the time when he will have occasion to refer to this lexicon, 
it is reasonable to suppose his knowledge of that language 
will be such as to enable him to use it without difficulty. 

One great advantage to be derived from studying Greek 
in our schools prior to Latin is, the superseding the necessity 
of bad Latin translations, than which nothing can be more 
pernicious to youth. The beauties of the original are rarely 
preserved in even a good translation : in many they are 
utterly lost, or obscured by miserable attempts to render them 
conspicuous. It would indeed have been much more for the 
true interests of classical learning, had not only no transla- 
tions ever been made ; but even no comments written on the 
classics, save in the language of the people for whose use 
they arc intended. For we think there can be no doubt but 
the unravelling of the frequently barbarous Latin translations, 
and commentaries on Greek authors, in the hope of rendering 
the Greek authors more intelligible, besides the vitiated style 
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he must necessarily become too familiar with, costs the unfor- 
tunate student more time and labour, than would enable him 
to understand the authors themselves, had the more difficult 
words been explained by synonymes of the same language, as 
in the smaller Scholia on Homer. So little serviceable, indeed, 
to grown up persons are Latin translations in general, that a 
very moderate proficient will in many cases sooner discover 
the meaning of the Latin from the Greek, than find his per- 
ception of the original assisted by the translation. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the review of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis' Discourse, in the 
preceding pages, was printed off, we have had an opportuni- 
ty of seeing a young man of the Cherokee nation ; and from 
his information it appears, that our conjecture in p. 1 09, re- 
specting the dual number, was unfounded. We had thought 
that what takes place in some other dialects, was likely to 
exist in the Cherokee, and that what has been called its dual 
number, might in fact be a limited plural. But we find, upon 
conversing with the Cherokee just mentioned, that the 
language has a dual number, like the ancient languages. 



